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cj Correspondents, and the publishers of pe- I: subjects” in a state of ignorant vassalage ry 


riodical works who exchange with the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation, are requested to di- 
rect their letters, communications and papers, in 
future, to Washington, D. C. 





4 PREMIUM FOR RICE. 
The sum of TEN DOLLARS will be given, 
as a premium, over and above the market price, 
for Five Casks of Fresh Rice, of a good quality, 





raised by Free labor, and delivered in Philadel- 
phia, to Cuarves Peirce, before the Ist of 
June next. 

The gentleman, above named, is well known 
as a very respectable Grocer, in Philadelphia, 
who has, for several years past, made it a parti- 
cular business to keep articles in his line that 


are, exclusively, the production of free labor. 


He has met with great difficulty in procuring 
Rice, of this description, and (he authorizes me 
to state) is thus induced to offer the premium, as 
aforesaid. 

Cannot some of our North Carolina friends 
furnish the article in question? The premium, 
together with the market price, will be prompt- 
ly paid, on the delivery of the Rice, accompa- 
nied by proper reference and vouchers from 
some respectable person who is known in Phila- 
delphia. 


“FREEDOM OF THE PRESS.” 

At this enlightened era, when the whole ci- 
vilized world is emerging from the gloom of 
despotism—when the mass of the people, in their 
sovereign capacity, are casting aside the veil of 
ignorance, and shaking in the faces of their op- 
pressors the recently dissevered manacles that 
have long bound them down to the footstool of ty- 
ranny—when the “Freedom of the Press” is con- 
sidered almost synonymous with the Freedom of 
Man, and it is viewed as the very palladium of 
civil and political liberty—how surprising does 
it appear, at such a time, that some of the most 
intelligent, the most enlightened, and most free 
people in existence, shall be the foremost to ex- 
tinguish that very lamp, whose beacon-fire has 
illumined their pathway, and led them on to 
their present exalted and enviable condition ! 

That this is a faet, I think is fully susceptible 


their tyrannical restrictions and cruel exactions, 

make bolder strides with the view of annihilat- 

ing its potent influence; but, for this they are, 

one after another, paying the forfeit of their 

Crowns, and losing their influential stationss— 

and, indeed, it is matter of doubt whether some 

of them will not expiate their crimes upon the 

scaffold. It is admitted, on all hands, that the 

efforts of the late King of France, to stifle the 

voice of the Press, were mainly instrumental 

in rousing the resentment of the people, who 

wrenched the sceptre from his hand, and'drove 

him into exile on 2 foreign shore.—And the fate 

of his ministers, (who were supposed to have 
been his prompters and advisers,) though not 
yet known, is likely to be of a still more retri- 
butive character. I had intended to have made 
a further statement, at this time, of the proceed- 
ings of the Court in Baltimore, relative to the 
Libel Suit, mentioned in the last number of this 
work. But asI have not yet been cited to ap- 
pear before it, and have heard of no further pro« 
ceedings in the case, I shall postpone it for the 
present. The foregoing general remarks are 
merely intended to invite the attention of the 
reader to a review of the principle involved in 
the question ; and at another time I shall enter 
upon the subject more in detail. I will only 
add, now, that I am merely contending for the 
same privilege that the people of France lately 
demanded when they dethroned their monarch, 
and that the people of this country now claim, 
in the impeachment of a high Judicial function 
ary before the Senate of the United States, 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE pDIé- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

This very important question at present oe 
cupies the attention of thousands of the best 
and most patriotic citizens of the United States: 
It has a strong claim to sae support—the active 
and persevering advocacy—of every true Re- 
publican in the nation. The subject has bees 








of demonstration ; for in no other country, at 
the present day, where the principles of freedom 
have made any considerable progress, do we 
hear of such frequent and strenuous attempts to 
muzzle the Press, as in the United States. True, 
the Despots of Europe, who have long kept their 


fairly laid before Congress; and it will be 


time to time. The business will be prosecutéll 
to its consummation. 

It is to be hoped that the time is not far 4is- 
tant, when the scandal, the shame and disgrace, 
that attaches to our government, on account of 


pressed upon the attention of that body, from. 
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the toleration of such a monstrous system as |j effort will be made to accomplish the object. 


that of slavery and slave trading, within the 
limits of its exclusive jurisdiction, will be wiped 
away by a legal enactment. Surely, the people 
of the United States, who deprecate the exist- 
ence of this inhuman system, (and they compose 
an immense majority of the citizens,) will not, 
at least, much longer bear the insults offered to 
their feelings, by the prosecution of the “4fri- 
can Slave Trade,” within the environs of the 
Capital of the Republic, and the jeers, the 
scoffs, and solemn expressions of regret, which 
are frequently heard from the lips of intelligent 
foreigners, who frequently witness the scenes 
of outrage connected with it. 

Even the great and good Lafayette has re- 
peatedly expressed his mortification at the cir- 
cumstance of the continuance of slavery among 
us, upon various occasions. In a private letter, 
to a friend in Pennsylvania, he uses the follow- 
ing very emphatic language :— 

** IT see, in the papers, that there is a plan of 
gradual abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. 1 would be doubly happy of it, for 
the measure in itself, and because a sense of 
American pride makes me recoil at the obser- 
vations of the Diplomatists, and other Foreign- 
ers, who gladly improve the unfortunate exist- 
ing circumstance into a genéral objection to our 
republican, and (saving that deplorable evil) 
eur matchless system.”* 

But even independent of every consideration 
of this nature, sufficient cause exists for a de- 
termined and vigorous prosecution of this im- 
portant undertaking. There is no doubt that a 
great majority of the inhabitants of the District 
anxiously desire the extinction of slavery; and 
could their yoices be heard, they would, un- 
questionably, urge the speedy adoption of mea- 
sures for the purpose. And when humanity, 
justice, religion, honor, consistency, and even 
the vox populi demand it, why do the constituted 
authorities still neglect it ? 

AsI stated, at the commencement of this arti- 
cle, many are turning their attention to the sub- 
ject; and though little or nothing will probably 
be effected by the present Congress, enough 
will be done by the people, to’keep it alive until 
the next meeting of that body, when a grea! 





* At another time, it is said he expressed a desire 
to have the reading of the “ National Inteliigen 
cer,” but observed that he could not brook the « 

of those engravings, “ representing little 
negroes with budgets on their backs.” ‘This was 
a cutting rebuke upon the editors of that paper, 
for publishing such advertisements; and it is to be 
regretted that they did not sufficiently profit by 


it, and thereafter refrain from disgracing their 


columns with them. 


Meetings have been recently held in various 
places for the purpose of concerting measures 
relative to the promotion of this undertaking ; 
and, in some instances, resolutions have been 
adopted, expressive of the views of the mem-— 
bers, and petitions to Congress prepared for 
circulation and signature. The proceedings of 
some of these meetings wil! be noticed here- 
after. The form of a petition, as inserted be- 
low, is now circulating in Boston. It is copied 
from the ‘‘ Christien Register,” a Unitarian pa- 
per, of high standing, which urges this cause 

with zeal and ability. The ‘* Christian Mirror,” 
}a highly valuable Presbyterian paper, at Port- 
land, Maine, also joins the “ Register” in call- 
ing the publie attention to the subject, and ex- 
presses the hope that “‘ there are thousands 
ready to put their names to such a petition.” It 
is ‘‘ glorious” to see the members of different 
| religious Societies thus co-operating for the ac- 
complishment of this sacred work. Let this 
spirit be fostered, and we shall soon perceive 
the most important effects resulting from it. 

This subject wil! be resumed hereafter; and 
{ shall endeavor to shew that it wil! be practi- 
cable to adopt a plan for the abolition of slavery: 
in the District, with perfect ease and safety, 
and without the least danger or difficulty. 








Petition to Congress for the abolition of Slavery 
in the District of Columbia. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
‘sentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, the petition of the under- 

signed, citizens of Boston, in Massachusetts, and 
its vicinity, respectfully represents— 

That your petitioners are deeply impressed 
with the evils arising fiom the existence of slave- 
ry in the District of Cohiumbia. They believe 
that the holding ofslaves is not sanctioned either 
by justice or humanity. While our Declaration 
of Independence boldly proclaims, as self-cvi- 
dent truths, “‘ that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,”—at 
the very seat of government, human beings are 
born almost daily, whom the laws pronounce to 
be, from their birth, not egual to other men, and 
who are, for life, deprived of Liberty and the free 
pursuit of happiness. ‘The inconsistency of the 
conduct of our nation, with its political creed, 
has brought down upon it the scorn and con- 
tempt of foreign nations. 

In addition to the other evils flowing from 
slavery, both mora! and political, which it is 
veediess to specify, circumstances have render- 
ed this District a common resort for traders in 
‘1uman flesh, who bring into it their captives in 
chains, and lodge them in places of confinement, 
previously to their being carried to the markets 
of the south and west. ' 

-From the small number of slaves in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the moderate proportion 
which they bear to the free population there, the 
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difficulties, which, in most of the slave-holdin 
states, oppose the restoration of this degrad 
class of mer to their natural rights, do not exist. 
Your petitioners, therefore, pray that Con- 
ess will, without delay, take such measures 
or the immediate or gradual abolitionof slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia, and for prevent- 
ing the bringing of slaves into that District for 
purposes of traffic, in such mode, as may be 
thought advisable; venturing also to suggest, 
that whatever measures may be adopted, suita- 
ble provision should be made for the education 
of all free blacks and colored children in the 
District, thus to preserve them from continuing, 


even as freemen, an unenlightened and degra- 
ded caste. 


NOT RESPONSIBLE. 


What will a certain Methodist preacher, whose 
words were lately quoted, say to the follow- 
ing ‘—It is copied from a Southern newspaper. 


“* Slavery.—The Georgia Senate, by a vote of 
38 to 30, have refused to repeal a Jaw prohibit- 
ing the importation of slaves into that State.” 


Will it now be said that, “‘not upon us rests 
the guilt of its continuance !” Shall we (as 
Americans) now say that our hands are clear of 
the inhuman traffic ?—that the slave is not torn 
from all the heart of man holds dear and op- 
pressed and despoiled by us ?—that we are not 
guilty, awfully guilty participators in the “ deep 
damnation of his taking off?” 


A QUERY. 


Why do many Slave holders fly into a passion 


sooner, when they meet with reproof relative 
to Slavery, than upon any other occasion ?~ 
Ans. Because they feel themselves guilty— 
CONSCIENTIOUSLY GuiLty of acting mMoNnsTROUS- 
LY INCONSISTENT, and OUTRAGEOYSLY UN- 
JUST. 

GOOD CAUSE FOR ALARM! 

The following, from the “ Village Record,” 
shews how Nature’s retributive Law operates 
in Virginia : 

“The census of New York is 1,934,496, not 
official—a gain of half a million in ten years. 

Take the census of one county in Virginia— 


fertile—extensive—noble Virginia; and see what 
a melancholy contrast, ¢~* and the cause. 


CENSUS OF AMELIA. 


White males 1598 

“© females 1695—-3293 
Male slaves $758 
females “ 3$760—1518 
Free colored males 103 





“females 117—220 
Total 11,081 
Population in 1820 11,104 





Decrease in 10 years 73 


There are two persons who are deaf and dumb; 
one a white female between 14 and 25 years 





|] est white person in this country is 95 years 


only one has arrived at that age—whilst chars 
are eight negroes, three males and five females, 
whose ages exceed 100 years. Of the females 
one is supposed to be 120, and another is confi- 
dently believed by her master, who is a high) 
intelligent and respectable man, to be over 1 
years old. The general health of the last men- 
tioned old woman, is such as to enable her fre- 
quently to walk, unattended, one and a half. 
miles to visit some of her descendants,” 

It is stated that, in the aggregate, the returns 
of the new census of Virginia, so far as receir- 
ed, shew that the whites are increasing in a con» 
siderable degree faster than the slaves, which 
never before has been the case. The free co- 
lored population, however, is gaining nearly 
threefold upon them; but this class composes 
byt a small proportion of the total population, 
being to the whites as 1 to 16, and to the slaves 
as 1 to 12. 

What will the Malthus’s of the day (who as-’ 
sert that the free colored people are generally. 
in a worse condition than the slaves) say to this? 
Even our friend Niles will be a little puzzled, 
no doubt, to réconcile this state of things with 
some of the views which he has taken of the 
subject. If I mistake not, both he and Mathew 
Carey have admitted that the free coloured pe- 
pulation in Virginia and some other parts of our 
Southern country is, very generally, more dis+ 
sipated and wretched than theslaves. But how 
will this idea accord with the disparity ia the 
increase of the various classes? If any one can 
give a sufficient, or even a plausible explana- 
tion, either ofthese gentlemen are capable; and 
it would be gratifying at least to one who feé)s 
interested in the cause if it were done. 


EXTENUATION OF THE CRIME OF 
SLAVERY. 
In an address to the citizens of Brooklyn, 
Mr. Finley, agent of the Colonization Society, 
remarked as follows :-— 


“Eleven times did the colonial Assembly of 
Georgia pass Acts to prohibit the importation 
of slaves into that colony, but as often did the 
British king exercise the prerogative of his veto 
to annul and thereby defeat the provisions of 
those 4cts—and when the philanthropic and pa- 
triot Oglethorpe then Governor of the colony, 
still persevered in endeavoring to obtain a re- 
moval of that pernicious system and crying evil 
from his paved his persevering efforts in the 
cause of humanity and his zeal for the best 
interests of his government, was visited upon 
him by the chastisement of removal from ef- 
fice. 











“Nor did the introduction of the system find 
greater favor among the early settlers of Vir- 
ginia. Her most ‘distinguished patriots and 
statesmen foresaw the evil and deprecated the 
consequences, which, (as necessarily as effects 
flow from their legitimate causes) would ae 


old, the other.a slave under 14 years. The old- |! tably follow in the hateful train of 4 . 
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the government of Great Britain, and the 
ted refusal of her monarch, to remove the 
evil, or abate the nuisance, formed a prominent 
item in the list of injuries enumerated in one of 

é drafts of the Declaration of Independence. 

fence it appears, the existence of slavery and 
its concomitant evils among our brethren of the 
south, has been entailed upon them by the acts 
of a government, which at the time they had 
not the P sche to resist, and that they are enti- 
tled to the sympathy and kindly feelings of their 
fellow citizens in other more favored sections 


ef our country, which are exempted from the 


evils and dangers of slavery, inasmuch as their 
situation is in a great measure the result of the 
cupidity and the crimes of others, rather than 
their own, ! 

“If it be asked, why then do not those states, 
ad all others where the system exists, unite, 
and at once rid themselves of the evil, by the 
enactment of laws providing for the immediate 
and entire abolition of slavery among them? 
To this inquiry the answer is obvious—‘“‘the re- 
medy would worse than the disease”—the 
manifest wrong which such a measure would 
be to the masters, would only be equalled by 
the misery and wretchedness which it would 
certainly entail on the great body of nearly two 
millions of slaves in those States.—There are 
certain evils existing in the body politic— 
like some of those which afflict our physical 
constitution, which cannot be suddenly and vio- 
lently eradicated, without imminent danger of 
producing convulsive anarchy in the one, or im- 

ediate dissolution in the other.” 

The object of the speaker, in this case, was 
to shew that as slavery was introduced into some 
of the southern colonies against the wishes of 
their Governors and local Legislatures, the pre- 
sent holders of slaves and the State authorities, 
are not to be considered blameable for continu- 
ing the system. ans 

Now what does all this special pleading at 
mount to? We might just as well say that the 
pirates, who yet lurk among the islands in the 
West Indian seas, are blameless, because the 
system of marauding was introduced by the 
buccaneers, a century or twoago. No one cen- 
sures the present inhabitants of the Slave States 
for introducing the curse of slavery. But for 
its perpetuation, they are highly culpable;—as, 
notwithstanding the popular doctrine of neces- 
sity, among the Slave holders and some others, 
IT MIGHT BE GRADUALLY ABOLISHED WITH- 
OUT THE LEAST DANGER. It has already 


been proven, in various parts of the American 


| 
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LT 
it is a fact that the system ofslavery, impos- jj of Georgia, &c. make the needful regulations 


for abolishing the system of slavery, when the 
power of Britain was broken? Why do not they 
now set about the work, in good earnest, and 
adopt a system of tenantry, or some other gra- 
dual process, for the termina‘ion of that 
‘“‘supreme curse,” ere the numerical strength of 
the oppressed shall set their laws at defiance? It 
might be done with ease, if a willingness were 
manifested. 

I will take leave of this subject for the pres- 
sent, with observing, that I am astonished at the 
deliberate manner in which some of our high 
professing philanthropists extenuate the crime 
of continuing the system of slavery. That it is 
owing to a want of reflection, I will admit;— 
but even this is insufficient to hold them excu- 
PO 


THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 
I find myself so much in want of room, at 
esgnin that I can scarcely notice the excep- 
tionable article in the Christian Spectator, as 
promised in my last. An extract from it is here 
inserted ; and next month I hope to have a little 
more space to give my views of it. In the 
mean time the readers of this work will have an 
opportunity of criticising it for themselves. It 
is true, that the writer condemns the system of 
slavery, in the abstract. But the propositions, 
here set forth, stand sufficiently disconnected 
with others, to be viewed by themselves. 

“In regard to slavery, many things are to be 
considered, which the friends of universal li- 
berty are prone to overlook. Distinct ideas on 
this subject would save much angry feeling in 
all qyarters of the country. We are not aware 
that our views on this subject differ at all from 
those of all intelligent men around us, and yet 
when we read the angry defences of slavery 
uttered in the halls of Congress, or published in 
the Southern Journals, we yield a ready assent 
to very many of the arguments, strongly as we 
dissent from the style in which they are ordina- 
rily expressed. Some of the obvious principles 
by which our judgment is regulated, are the 
foilowing : 

1. For the existence of slavery in the United 
States, those, and those only, are accountable 
who bore a part in originating such a constitu- 
tion of society. The men who brought the kid- 
napped wretches from the shores of Africa, the 
men who bought the victims, the legislators who 





— — 





continent and islands, that the colored race, so 
long held in bondage, may be introduced to 
freedom with little difficulty an’ with perfect 
“safety. The man must be ignorant, indeed, at 


this time of day, who has studied the history of 


America, generally, and is not sensible of this 
lact. My very soul is sick of the mawkish ar- 
guments which many of our professed philan- 
thropists are in the habit of using. Why, in the 
name of common sense, did not the authorities 





permitted and encouraged such a traffic—they 
must account to God for those crimes, and for 
the natural results of those crimes, through all 
generations. 

2. The bible contains no explicit prohibition 
of slavery. It recognizes, both in the Old Test- 


ament, and in the New, the existence of such 
constitution of society ; and it lends its au:hori- 
ty to enforce the mutual obligations resulting 
from that constitution. Its language is, ‘‘ Slaves 
obey your masters,” and, ‘ Masters give unto 

our slaves that which is just and equal, know- 
ing that ye also have a Master im heaven.” 
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There is neither chapter nor verse of holy writ, 
which lends any countenance to the fulminating 
spirit of universal emancipation, of which some 
exhibitions may be seen in some of the news- 
papers.* 

8. Domestic slavery, in the light of the scrip- 
tures, and in the light of common sense, is jus- 
tifiable te the same extent, and on exactly the 
same principles, with despotism on 4 larger 
scale. The right and the «rong of both is ma- 
terially, perhaps we should say precisely,. the 
same. The emperor of China has one hundred 
and fifiy millions of slaves. on a plantation of 
about thirteen hundred thousand square miles. 
The autocrat of Russia has fifty millions of 
slaves, on ai immense plantation, as yet very 
little improved. The sultan of Turkey has a 
fine old estate, with probably twenty millions 
of slaves ; but, owing partly to bad manage- 
ment, and part'y to the inherent evils of the 
slave system, the estate, like some of the best 
on our own side of the Atlantic, has gone to 
decay and is almost ruined, while the high spi- 
rited proprietor is railing, for aught we know, 
at the tariff. A southern planter is an autocrat, 
with an empire of perhaps three hundred sub- 
jects. The cases are all parallel. What is the 
duty of the emperor of Russia towards his fifty 
millions of slaves? Is it his crime, that they 
are his slaves? He did not make them such. 
In the providence of God, he and they came 
into existence, under such a constitution of so- 
ciety as creates a relation between him and 
them altogether independent of his consent or 
theirs; a relation which common sense recog- 
nizes, and which the bible recognizes ; and the 
question is, In this relation what is his duty to- 
ward them, and theirs toward him ?” 


MORE COADJUTORS. 


It is with pleasure that I insert the following 
extracts from a prospectus for a new publica- 


tion, about to be issued, weekly, at Philadelphia 
and New York, alternately. The work is to be 
entitled the “‘ Herald of Truth,” and will be un- 
der the editorial control of Marcus T. C. Gould, 
No. 6, North Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; and 
Isaac T. Hopper, No. 420, Pearl Street, New 
York. 

These gentlemen are both able and zealous 
advocates of Universal Emancipation. They 
will have it in their power to aid the cause very 





essentially ; and it is to be hoped that they will \ 


meet with all the encouragement that may be 
necessary to enable them to prosecute their la- 
bors successfully. 

An excellent work, entitled the “African Ob- 
server,” was established in Philadelphia, a few 





* We know of no “ Northern” newspaper liable 
to this censure, generally ; though instances of 
thoughtless violence in language might, no doubt, 
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years since, under the direction of Enoch Lewis. 
It was devoted, exclusively, to the subject ex- 
pressed in its title. But after struggling one 
year against the apathy of the public mind, and 
failing to obtain an adequate support, it was 
discontinued. It is to be hoped that the “ Her- 
ald of Truth” will meet a better fate. 


“The period when the United States assum- 
ed a rank among the independent nations of the 
earth, and promulgated the doctrine that all 
men are born free and equal, was an important 
era in the history of man. The freedom of the 
press—the uncontrolled exercise of the rights 
of self-government—the privilege of pursuing, 
unmolested and untrammelled by the hand of 
power, the means of promoting individual hap- 
piness—and an exemption from an ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment, guaranteed to us by our in- 
stitutions and our laws, are circumstances fa- 
vorable to the expansion of the intellectual 
powers, and the development of native talent. 
That freedom of speech and independence of 
thought, which characterize the citizens of 
these States, has given a new impulse to the 
human mind, and tfrown new light on the des- 

tinies of man. The example has spread. far 
and wide, and extended a consciousness and a 
knowledge of natural rights in the eastern hem- 
isphere. The progress of improvement of the 
human mind can no longer be arrested by the 
hand of violence ; but must progress, if we are 
true to ourselves, with a pace as sure as time, 
till every kind or degree of despotism is annihi- 
lated, and dictation and intolerance are banish- 


ed from society.” 
* * r * * 


of mitigating the evils of slavery, will frequent- 
ly claim our attention. The contemplation of 
this subject is calculated to arouse every bu 

mane and generous feeling of our nature into 
activity. The apathy which seems to 

on this subject, is not so much owing to the ab- 
sence of a general abhorrence of the system, as 
to the little attention of a practical nature, 
bestowed upon it by the periodicals of the day. 
Even our representatives in the national and 
state legislatures, approach it with “‘ fear and 
trembling.” And for this extreme caution im 
touching ‘‘ the delicate question,” two reasons 
may be assigned. The magnitude of the evil, 
which tends to paralyze the energies of man, 
when directed to its mitigation or removal: and 
an unwillingness to excite that feverish and 
morbid sensibility which exists among the held- 
ers of slaves. But we think it possible to con- 
vince even candid slave holders, that those who 
have the deepest abhorrence of slavery, are 
among their truest friends. 

The propriety of abstaining from the use of 
the products of slave labour, as one of the most 
efficient means of discouraging slavery, and a 
comparative estimate of the cost of slave labour, 
will be included in our investigation of the ques- 
tion of slavery.” 


“The wrongs of Africa,” and the best meams 





be easily hunted up. There is, however, farther 
South. a journal devoted to universal emanci 

tion, with which we confess ourselves unsati ; 
The philanthropic feeling of the editor we cannot 





PETITIONS, PETITIONS ! 
Late English papers state, that at at no former 


call in question; but the spirit of denunciation || period were the tables of Parliament so loaded 


which breathes over his pages, we approve as lit- 
tle as we do the pugnacity of Gen. Hayne and 
others in the capitol. 


with petitions, as they now are, from various 
parts of the kingdom, for the abolition of slavery 
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th the colonies. This has been found an effica- 
cious mode of proceeding, at other times, and 
they are resolved to give it full latitude now. 


“THE LIBERATOR.” 

Just as this paper was going to Press, I re- 
ceived the first Number of “ Tue Lipera- 
ror,” published at Boston, by Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison and Isaac Knapp. Next month I shall 
notice it further. Atpresent, I can only say, it 
is a weekly paper, principally devoted to the 
cause of African Emancipation.—tt is neatly 
executed; and, as might be expected, a warm, 
‘* enthusiastic” advocate of the total, immediate, 
abolition of slavery. Let every one subscribe 
for it that can spare two dollars a year. 

§- Subscriptions will be received at the of- 
fices of the Genius of Universal Emaneipation, 
in Washington and Baltimore. 


ng 0 ET CT ET 
CORRESPONDENCE, 











ae 


It is gratifying and encouraging, amid the 
continued opposition and fiery persecution that 
Phave witnessed, to receive assurances of the 
aid and co-operation of the friends of our cause. 
My heart is not made of the softest materials, 
neither is it composed of Adamant.—Though 
scarcely malleable, it might be reduced by in- 
tense fusion, were no assistance given toquench 
the flame that operates upon it. 

The following extracts of letters, from two 
distant correspondents, are, indeed, cheering. 
The sentiments they convey are invaluable. 
Fhe pecuniary aid is also gratefully received. 
But I wish it distinctly understood, that I can- 
not, consistently with my views, receive any 
thing in the way of donation, without doing 
something, in addition to my usual labors, equi- 
valent to it. For every thing contributed in 
this way, I shall send the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, or other Anti-Slavery publica- 
tions, to places where they will answer a good 
purpose, to at least the full amount of the sum 
tendered. My thanks, however, are as sincere- 
ty given for such benefactions, as tho’ they were 
applied to my own private use. 


Extract of a Letter, dated December 16th, 1830. 

*« Sir: The cause in which you are engaged 
deserves the sympathies and aid of every man, 
is whose heart one feeling of philanthropy, or 
ene wish for the happiness of our country, 
dwells. 

With my earnest desires for your success, and 
that the object you have in view may one day 
be accomplished, I send you the amount of one 
year’s subscription for the “ Genius of Univer- 
sa) Emancipation,” wishing it were in my power 
, to aid you far more effectually.” 


Extract of another Letter, dated 12th mo. 18th 
1830 





“1 duly received thy favor of August 234, 


ST 
and notice its contents, and imparted te my fa- 
ther cee Ecce. vane for his trifling dona- 
tion. My present object is to transmit a similar 
donation from a different source—the volunta 
contribution of several colored individuals, as 
per the names attached to the enclosed paper,* 
with a statement of the motives which prompted 
we 4 to thé act. This generosity is creditable 
to them.” 


The following is an extract of a Letter from 
a friend in Philadelphia, dated Nov. 4th,, 1830. 
It should have appeared in the last number of 
this work, but was inadvertently omitted. 

Since the reception of that letter another very 
interesting one has been received from the same 
writer, giving an account of further proceedings 
ata subsequent meeting, held on the evening 
of the 20th of December. The matter for this 
number was principally in type before the re- 
ception of the last mentioned communication, 
but it shall be inserted next month. The writer 
has my thanks for his favors; and hereafter, | 
trust, he will not have occasion to complain of 
a want of prompt attention, should he be so kind 
as to continue them. 


“The present is quite an interesting time 
among the coloured persons in our city. The 
particulars of their late Convention I find re- 
corded in your last number of the Genius. The 
gga of the Free Produce Society, and 
the Female Association for promoting the use 
of Free Cotton, you are from time to time ap- 
prised of. At the last meeting of the former a 
committee was appointed to consider and adopt 
the best method of interesting the colored peo- 
| ple in giving the preference to free produce. 
The committee, after duly considering the sub- 
ject, concluded to have a conference with a se- 
lect number of the most influential among them, 
and, accordingly, about twenty of them assem- 
bled conjointly with the committee. After 
making known the objects of the meeting, the 

committee proceeded to lay before them such 
documents relating to the organization and pro- 
ceedings of the Free Produce Society as they 
thought would interest them, and also show the 
advancement of the cause since the formation 
of the Society, and the very flattering prospects 
for the future. It was truly pleasant to observe 
the attention manifested by them upon the oc- 
casion. Some samplesof Groceries, the produce 
of free labor, were exhibited; and the views of 
an individual, invited to attend with them, whose 
whole soul has for years been engaged in en- 
deavoring to introduce measures fos the sup- 
pression of slavery, this curse upon our land of 
Sreedom and equal rights, were expressed with 
a clearness and energy which added greatly to 
the interest of the occasion. The colored per- 


*The paper, here alluded to, contained the 
reasons of the donors for their generous offer. 
The article is too complimentary for me to copy. 
They will accept my thanks for their good opin- 
ion, and their beneficence; and they may rest 
assured that, while life lasts, I shall unceasingly 
endeavor to promote, by every honorable and 
pacific means, the great cause in which I am 
en I am fully sensible that my humble 
labors can accomplish but little, in comparison 
with what justice requires :—but the little that | 
§ can do, shall be done cheerfully.—Eo. 
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sons requested that there should be a general 
meeting of their brethren convened, and these 
same documents and views laid before them. 
Accordingly committees on both sides were ap- 
pointed to make the necessary preparations, and 
a person selected to prepare a short preliminary 
address for the occasion. The meeting will 
probably take place next week, after which 1 
will give you further particulars. 

There have also lately been two schools es- 
tablished for the gratuitous instruction of color- 
ed adults, of both sexes, the one under the care 
of an association of young men, and the other, 
of young women. They have been established 
about five weeks, and there are upwards of an 
hundred scholars in each. The assiduity and 
attention of the scholars encourage the belief 
that good wil! result from these institutions, in- 
asmuch as the improvement of the mind and the 
expansion of the intellect are calculated to 
make us wiser and happier. It is an interesting 
employment for those engaged in it; and it isto 
be hoped that their exertions on behalf of the 
poor, neglected, and despised sons of Africa will 
result in the moral, intellectual, and political 
improvement of the race. Theschools are con- 
ducted solely by the members of the Associa- 
tions, who take turns of three weeks-in the male 
school, and four weeks in the female school, 
each. The young men’s association consists of 
about twenty-three members, and the young 
women’s of about thirty.—So that in this, like 
most other benevolent institutions, the females 
show themselves the most zealous. But bene- 
volence is a leading feature in the female cha- 
racter.’? 


The writer concludes his second letter with 
the following additional information:— 


“On the evening of the 27th inst. [Decem- 
ber,] the Colored Women also held a meeting, 
with the view of organizing an association simi- 
lar to that formed by the men. About 600 were 
present ; and of that number tro hundred and 
siaty had their names attached to the Constitu- 
tion, which had been prepared for the purpose.” 
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ANTHONY BENEZET. 
( Concluded.) 

There can be no doubt that the writings, and 
various labors, of this extraordinary man, had a 
powerful effect in rousing the spirits of Clarkson 
and his famous co-adjutors, in behalf of the op- 
pressed Africans. But I must very briefly no- 
tice a few more incidents in his philanthropic 
career, as my limits will not suffer me to enter 
into detail. His biographer is again quoted.— 

** With the progress of life, his zeal and assi- 
duity for effecting the abolition of the slave 
trade, increased: no exertion was too great, nor 
any service too minute for him to undertake, if 
he a. it might help onward the righteous 
march of justice and mercy. Consequently if 
was characteristic, if one day he were seen sur- | 


rounded by the sable children of Africa, impart- 
ing advice, and deriving information from them 


of his office, spreading the cause of the poor ne- 
Bre in the language of warning and persuasion, 


fore statesmen and sovereigns.” 
He wrote many letters to men of distinction 


in Europe, as well as America. The following 


is an extract of one to the Abbe Raynal, dated 
* Seventh Mo. 16th, 1781.’ 


** Let us display to princes, and the rulers of 
nations, the example of Numa Pompilius, who, 
by a conduct opposite to that of Romulus, his 
predecessor, and most of his successors, render- 
ed the Romans, during his loag reign, so respect- 
able and happy. Above all, my friend, let 
us represent to our compatriots the abominable 
iniquity of the Guinea trade, Let us put to the 
blush the pretended disciples of the Sa- 
viour of the world, for the encouragement dorm 
to the unhappy Africans in invading the li 
of her own brethren, Let us rise, andrise with 
energy, against the corruption introducedinte 
the principles and manners of the masters and 
owners of slaves, by a conduct so contrary te 
humanity, reason, and religion. Let us be still 
more vehement in representing its baneful in- 
fluence on the principles and manners of their 
wretched offspring, necessarily educated in idle- 
ness, pride, and all the vices to which human 
nature is liable.” 


The answer to this was highly satisfactory, 
shewing that the enlightened views of the writer 
were duly appreciated by the renowned Abbe. 


‘He made a communication on the subject of 
the slave trade to the queens of France and Por- 
tugal, and likewise to the countess of Hunting- 
don. The latter having founded a be wany 
the education of indigent orphans near Savan- 
nah, in Georgia, the managers of it employed 
slaves for the cultivation of the lands, with 
which she had liberally endowed the institution. 
His appeal to that benevolent female was suc- 
cessful, for the countess assured him, in reply te 
his address, that such a measure should never 
have her countenance, and that she would take 
care to prevent it.” 


It appears that one of his books fell into the 
hands of the celebrated Virginia orator and 
statesman, Patrick Henry. It made a powerful 
impression upon his mind, as appears from the fol- 
lowing letter, written by him, te a friend, dated: 


“HANOVER, Jan 18, 1778. 

** Dear Sir: 1 take this opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of Anthony Benezet’s 
book against the slave trade: I thank you for it. 
It is not a little surprising, that the professors of 
christianity, whose chief excellence consists in 
softening the human heart, in cherishing and 
improving its finer feelings, should encourage a 
practice so totally repugnant to the first impres- 
sions of right and wrong. What adds to the 
wonder is, that this abominable practice has 
been introduced in the most enlightened . 
Times, that seem to have pretensions to of 
high improvements in the arts and sciences, and 
refined morality, have brought into general use, 
and guarded by many laws, a species of violence 
and tyranny, which our more rude and barbar- 
ous, but more honest ancestors detested. Is it 








concerning the cruelties they had suffered, and 
the next engaged in composing essays on the 
subject ; addressing letters to friends and stran- 
gers, from whom he hoped some aid could be 
obtained ; or with an innocent boldness worthy 


not amazing, that at a time, when the _ of 
humanity are defined and understood with pre- 
cision, in a country, above all others, fond of 
liberty; that in such an age, and in such a coun- 
try. we find meu professing a religion the mast 
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humane, mild, gentle and generous, adopting a 
principle as repugnant to humanity, as it is in- 
consistent with the bible, and destructive to li- 
berty? every thinking, honest man rejects it in 
speculation. How few in practice, from con- 
scientious motives! . 

** Would any one believe that I am master of 
slaves, of my own purchase! I am drawn along 
by the general inconvenience of living here 
without them. I will not, I cannot justify it. 
However culpable my conduct, I will so far pay 
tiny devoir to virtue, as to own the excellence 
‘and fectitude of her precepts, and lament my 
want of conformity to them. 

** I believe a time will come, when an opportu- 


ff will be offered to abolish this lamentable evil. 
ha 


uvéry thing we can do, is to improve it, if it 
happens in our day , if not, let us transmit to 
eur descendants, “yore with our slaves, a pity 
for their anhappy lot, and an abhorrence for 
¢lavery. If we cannot reduce this wished for 
reformation to practice, let us treat the unhappy 
victinis with lenity. It is the furthest advance 
‘we an ‘mdKe towards justice. It is a debt we 
6we to the purity of our religion, to show that 
it is at variance with that law, which warrants 


ety. j 
I‘ know not where to stop. I could say many 


_ things on the subject ; a serious view of which, 


gives a gloomy perspective to future times !” 

‘Many things are omitted, in this hasty sketch, 
which the biographer has noticed. The follow- 
{hg quotation shews that he was the main instru- 
‘ment in forming a society, in Philadelphia, for 
the protection of the colored race. This society 
bas beeninstrumental in rescuing from the grasp 
‘ef the unprincipled kidnapper many an hapless 
African, as well as the descendants of Africans. 
It still continues its useful labors, and exercises 
@ powerful and salutary influence in preparing 
the public mind for the total abolition of slavery 
in the western hemisphere. The good that it 
has effected since its organization, is very en- 
‘@ncouraging to those who are endéavoring to 
férm similar associations eleewhere. 


“During the sittin 
1780, a session memc 


of the Legislature in 
le for the enaction of a 


‘Jaw which commenced the gradual abolition of 


sievery in Pennsylvania, he had private inter- 
views on the subject, with every member of the 
vernment, and no doubt thus essentially con- 
ted to the adoption of that celebrated mea- 
aure. 

His agency in arresting a number of kidnap- 
ped black people on their e fron New 
Jersey through Philadelphia, toward one of the 
southern states, and whose claim to freedom b 
his verance was ultimately established, 
gave rise to a society for the relief of free ne- 
groes unlawfully held in bondage, since incor- 
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quity of slavery, he took an active part in pro- 
moting that righteous work. His ardent and 
pathetic communications on this subject, in the 
select assemblies of his brethren, were powerful 
and irresistable. He awakened the unconcern- 
ed, confirmed the wavering, and infused energy 
into the most zealous On one occasion, during 
the annual convention of the society in Phila- 
delphia, when that body was engaged on the 
subject of slavery, ae ic related to its own mem- 
bers, some of whom had not wholly relinquish- 
ed the practice of keeping negroes in bondage, 
a difference of sentiment was manifested as to 
the course which ought to be pursued. Fora 
moment it sieidired doubtful which opinion 
would preponderate. At this critical juncture, 
Benezet left his seat, which was in an obscure 
part of the house, and presented himself weep- 
ing at an elevated door, in the présence of the 
whole congregation, whom he thus addressed: 
“* Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto 
God ;” he said no more: under the solemn 
impression which succeeded this emphatic quo- 
tation, the proposed measure received the united 
sanction of the assembly.” 


It is stated that : 


**The person of Anthony Benezet was small; 
his countenance was composed of strong and 
interesting features, and though his face beamed 
with benignant animation, it was far from being 
handsome. Of this he was himself sensible, for 
a friend of his once suggesting 2 desire to pos- 
sess his portrait, he did not assign the conscien- 
tious objection which he probably entertained 
on the subject, but thus replied to the request : 
‘O! no, no, my ugly face shall not go down to 
posterity.’ ” 

** His kindness and charity towards objects of 
distress were intuitive. One of his friends rela- 
ted having seen him take off his coat in the 
street and giveit to an almost naked mendicgnt, 
and go home in his shirt sleeves for another 
garment,” 

A great deal more might very properly be 
said in praise of this truly virtuous man :—but 
I must close with one more extract from his 
biography .— 

** He died on the third day of the Fifth Month 
(May) Anno Domini, 1784, aged seventy- 
one years. When it was announced that death 
had numbered him among his victims, the ex- 
pression of regret was universal. 

It was a day of sorrow. The afflicted widow, 
the unprotected orphan, and the poor of all de- 
scriptions, had lost the sympathetic mind of 
Benezet. Society lamented the extinguishment 
of the brilliant light of his philanthropy : the 
friendless tribes who wandered in the Ameri- 
can wilderness, and the oppressed Africans, 
were indeed bereft; for his ome 3 pen and 
tongue had ceased forever to portray the history 
of their injuries, or plead for the establishment 
of their rights, before the sons of men. 

At the interment of his remains, in Friends’ 


orated with ample authority, and over the de- f burial ground, which took place two days after 
berations of which have successively presided |} his death, the greatest concourse of people that 


Dr. Benjamin Franklin, James Pemberton, Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, and Dr. Caspar Wistar.” 
‘The following anecdote, 
‘Wuly characteristic. 


* Having lived during that interesting pe- || tribute of respect, 
tied, when the religious community to which || people, testifying by 


“he be was occupied with those consider- 


had ever been witnessed on such an occasion in 
Philadelphia, was present, being a collection of 


related of him, is |} #11 ranks and professions among the inhabitants, 


thus manifesting the universal esteem in which 
he was held. Among others who paid that last 
were many hundred black 
their attendance, and by 
their tears, the grateful sense they entertained 


ations which led to its porification frem the ini- !! of his pious efforts in their behalf.’ 
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INCONSISTENCY. 

Almost three centuries since, at a time when 
Europe was just emerging from the mental 
darkness which had been long spread over it, 
the unprincipled Pope Leo X, little scrupulous 
as he was with regard to the means of acquiring 
Wealth, declared “that not only the christian 
religion, but that nature herself, cried out a- 
gainst a state of slavery.” Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, though she shrank not from the commission 
of acrime which will forever cast a stigma upon 
her character—the execution of the unfortunate 
Queen of Scots—in expressing her opinion of 
the guilt of violently separating men from their 
homes and families, and forcing them into a state 
of bondage, gave it as her sentiment, that “ it 
would be detestable, and would call down the 
vengeance of heaven upon the undertakers.” 

Such were the opinions entertained with re- 
gard to slavery, at the commencement of the 
horrible traffic, which has since poured outsuch 
an ocean of innocentblood. Opinions expressed 
too, ata time when its heart-sickening cruelty 
was rather to be inferred from its nature, than 
absolutely demonstrated by previous example;— 
though, even then, its horrible inhumanity was 
sufficiently apparent—and expressed, too, by 
those who were not, as princes have seldom 
been, remarkable for an enthusiastic devotion to 
the principles of justice. Yet now, when the 
light of reason and knowledge has been shed, in 
no stinted increase, over the earth, slavery not 
only has her strenuous advocates among men of 
refinement and intelligence, but still exists, un- 
censured and sanctioned by the laws of a nation 
which prefesses a close observance of the rules 
of christianity and moral justice, and which 
claims no second place among the free, the libe- 
ral,and the enlightened of the earth. The for 
eign Slave-trade has, it is true, been abolished— | 


(a REEreeneeeenennenens a} 
ries before him his brother herd, and the dearest 
natural ties are parted forever. 

Strange inconsistency! that we should foster 
at home, what we denounce as deadly iniquity 
abroad! As if the American air, hostile to every 
finer feeling, had deadened all kindly emotions, 
as vel) in the bosom of the slave as of his ty- 
rant, and their ties of home, of kindred, and of 
friends, were no longer worthy a regardful 
thought. True, the ravage of fertile plains, the 
glare of burning villages, and the horrors atten- 
dant upon the “middle passage,” are no longer 
sanctioned. But what then? are we to consider 
the evil abolished, because an attempt has been 
made to confine it to our own door? Do fetters 
cease to gall when they are worn beneath an 
American sun; or does a breaking heart agonize 
less when its cords are, one by one, torn away, 
that it must more slowly sink to death, than 
when a fierce grasp has severed them at onee 
and it bursts with its first throb of unendurable 
anguish ? 

Oh. if we would but teach ourselves to reflect! 
If we would think on all the hearts that so bleed 
and die beneath the torn fibres of affection—on 
all the misery that is daily endured—on all the 
guilt that is ineurred—if we would picture to 
ourse!ves the infant, wrenched shrieking from 
the clinging arms of its mother—the wretched 
wife, torn away in her frantic grief, from the 
last embrace of her purchased husband—breth- 
ren and sisters, who grew up under one roof, 
scattered asunder, like withered leaves beneath 
the autumn tempest, and knowing each other’s 
place upon the earth no more forever. Surely, 
we would “lay our mouthsinthe dust, in shame 
and sorrow, for the heartless indifference we 
have so longmanifested for the sufferings of the 
oppressed.” 


ae 


Domestic Economy. 

As the increased expense, incurred by making 
use of the productions of free labor, is often a- 
mong the reasons assigned for neglect of that 
method of opposition to Slavery, it may perhaps 
be well to examine how far such an objection is 
entitled to consideration. For our own part, we 
do not think it should be allowed the least weight 
in determining our conduct. We do not con- 
ceive that it is any more excusable to make use 





has been declared piracy. But our country still 
clings to the guilt, of which, in the face of the 
world, she has, by that act, openly avowed her 
conviction; and the domestic traffic in human 
flesh, is still unforbidden. The dark shadow of 
the slave yesse) yet lies upon our bright rivers, 
and the long shriek of hearts in their mortal 
agony, rises on the ear, as the brutal driver hur- 





of slave-wrought articles, on account of their 
cheapness, than we have to indulge in whatever 
else may please our fancy, at the expense of 
the unpaid creditor. Yet, as a close attention 
to household economy is certainly the duty of 
every female, let us enquire if it is not possible 
to indulge their feelings of humanity, and ~atis- 
fy the claims of justice, without extending the 
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‘limits they have prescribed for their expenses. 
The difference in the price of the articles, though 
‘trifling, may still, when the income of a family 
‘is barely sufficient to cuver its expenses, deserve 
to be taken inio account. But if the expressed 
philanthropy is sincere, if there is really a wist 
‘felt to \ift the yoke from the neck of our ensia- 
‘ved countrymen, in-every case, short of actua! 
‘poverty, might the chenve from slave to free 
"produce be made without adding one item to the 
‘expenditure, or even in the least encroaching 
on the aggregate of comfort. It is but to forego 
some paltry gratification, to resign some trifle 
in which the vanity only is concerned, (and who 
‘thas not such offerings to make,) and a fund is at 
once provided, sufficient for the purpose. Is it 
not better to eat coarse food, unspoiled by ra- 
pine and injustice? Is it not better to wear a 
plain garb, than to be pranked out in delicate or 
fashionable array, which has been won by op- 
pression? Surely it is! and if the importance 
of the subject was more frequently and careful- 
ly examined, we believe there are many who 
would be not unwilling to give such a proof of 
their devotion to the cause of emancipation. 
Done as Orners Do. 

We would not willingly ascribe to selfishness 
or callous feeling, the genera! reluctance, which 
so evidently prevails, to engage in an active and 
practical opposition to slavery. Withsome, the 
fear of ridicule may operate—the dread of being 
supposed to assume a superior sanctity ;—or a 
diffidence of appearing to adopt a higher stand- 
ard of moral purity, t an those whom they have 
been accustomed to look up to with respect and 
veneration. But we believe the principal rea- 
son why so little is done, may be found in the 
disposition of individuals to be guided by the 
Opinion and example of others who are uncon- 
cerned upon the subject, rather than to give ita 
close and thoughtful examination themselves, 
and follow up the decision of judgment with ac- 
tive support. ‘‘ My parents, or my husband, or 
my friends, do not sce the necessity of restrict- 
ing themselves to free labor produce,” serves as 
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a satisfactory excuse to many, who would 
willingly follow a contrary example. Yet would 
it not be well for these to consider how far they 
are justifiable in excusing themselves with such 
a plea. They cannot look into the hearts of 
others—they do not know whether the subject 
has been placed before the minds of their friends 
in its proper light, or how far it has been resist- 
ed as an unwelcome intruder. Neither can they 
tell how far their own example does, or might, 
affect the actions of those to whom they them- 





selves look for instruction. But in pursuing the 
course which humanity dictates, they cannot be 
mistaken: The slave is before them, helpless, 
fettered, and miserable. Their sister, woman, 
amidst her bonds and her degradation, calls up- 
on them for mercy and succour; she is faint 


and sick with her burden of toil and wretched. 


ness ; and wiil they refuse to listen to the voice 
of her sad tears? Instead of calling on their 
friends to fly with them at once to the relief of 
the sufferer, mingling their tears with hers, 
soothing her sorrows and cheering her heart 
once more with the light of hope, will they en- 
gage in a heartless consultation, whether their 
duty requires of them to yield her their assist. 
ance, and which of them shall first go forward to 
offer her relief? Alas! let them remember, that 
while they delay, her wounds are still bleeding, 
her aching brow is burning with insupportable 
anguish, and that the long deferred aid may per 
haps come too late! 


INFLUENCE. 


“If we look around not only on the external, but 
on the moral and mental distinctions among man- 
kind, and consider the ignorance, the miseries and 
the vices of others as a ground for our more abun- 
dant gratitude; what sort of feeling will be ex- 
cited in certain persons by a sight and sense of 
those miseries, those vices, and that ignorance, 
of which their own influence, or example, or 
neglect, has been the cause?”’ 

HaNNAH More. 


There is no power so widely diffused, or of 
which we are so little able to compute the final 
extent, as that of Influence. As a spark, origi- 
nating in the most humble source, or falling at 
first unnoticed or disregarded, is capable, as it 
kindles and spreads, of producing a vast and un- 
controllable conflagration;—so may a seemingly 
obscure individual, give the first impulse to a 
sentiment, that, like the rushing flame, shall 
bear down in its course the whole broad fabric 
of some long enduring error. Such instances, it 
may be said, are exceedingly rare;—and we 
grant it. But theugh it would be preposterous 
for every individual to expect to influence the 
opinions of a world, there are few, indeed, 
whose sphere isso contracted, and whose char- 
acter of so little weight, as not to hold some 
ascendency, either for good or for evil, over 
the minds and habits of others, and through 
them over another and wider circle, producing 
effects, of which, they, who gave the first im- 
petus to the sentiment, are totally unconscious. 
Let not any then attempt to palliate or excnse an 
error of which they are conscious, by the idle 
and dangerous plea, that they harm no one but 
themselves. They do not—they cannot know 
this —and it is most probably as false with re- 
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It is scarcely more those who fill a high and 
comspicuous station among men—the great, the 
wise, and the talented—who exert a controlling 
force over general character, than undistin- 
guished woman in her quiet retirement. And 
if through perilous and culpable indolence, or 
wilful carelessness, she neglects the duty and the 
power assigned her, suffering them to lie dor- 
mant, to be exerted only as chance may direct, 
or employed for selfish or unworthy purposes, 
“will it not be sin—sin of no light grade or ve- 
nial character.” 

Oh let her seriously reflect upon this,— 
let her consider that what appears but a venial 
fault in her own conduct, may be the source of 
crime and misery to others; and surely she will 
look warily to her way, lest, in her errors, those 
whom she best loves may be led astray also. 


gard to others, asit is injurious to righ oa 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE USE OF FREE PRODUCE. 
‘No, dear lady, none for me? 
Though squeamish some may think it, 
West India sugar spoils my tea; 
I cannot, dare not, drink it.” 
New-Orileans sugar possesses the same 

properties. It is to our taste, and we 
hope to that of many of our readers, un- 
drinkable ; for there are associations con- 
nected with it, which its sweetness can- 
not cover. Yet we,will confess, that it 
requires, at times, some firmness, and is 
not a little unpleasant to the feelings, to 
pronounce decisively the rejecting nega- 
tive. In a company of strangers, you 
would gladly escape the kindly meant 
importunity, which obliges you, though 
conscious of being, at the moment, a sub- 
ject of general remark, for those who will 
consider your opinions affected or singu- 
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jing, which you are conscious will meet 
your meditated refusal. Yet should you 
weakly yield, and suffer your good nature 
to induce you to violate your principles, 
what will you have gained? An exem 
tion from a temporary uneasiness, at t 
expense of an approving conscience, @ 
consistent example, and probably of the 
ability to remain firm on a future occa- 
sion. While, by persisting in your de- 
termination, though your reasons, at first, 
may not appear satisfactory, or well un- 
derstood, you will have an opportunity of 
fairly explaining your sentiments, of en- 
gaging in a useful discussion, and, per- 
haps, bringing light and conviction to 
some who have never before thought 
upon the subject. 


Yet ifthere be some disagreeable passages 
occasionally attendant upon this system of 
abstinence; ithas also its redeeming hours, 
when such trivial embarrassments are far 
more than overpaid. They come in the 
low-whispered commendation of a satis- 
tied conscience ;—in the approbation of 
those whom you esteem; andin the heart- 
felt joy of having won over some one 
whom you love to mingle in the delight 
of such a moment; you rejoice, not that 
you have made a convert, but that the 
slave has gained a friend. While even 
the slight alloy of selfish affection, that 
blends with your pleasure, renders it only 
the dearer. But in more trifling things 
than these, there is often a sweet gush of 
happiness. Itcomes, though not unming- 
led, to be sure, in even the tone of regret 
with which some less scrupulous friend 
laments the stern rule which dooms the 
delicacies before you to remain untasted, 
and your tea to be swallowed sugarless. 
And still dearer is the kindness, which, 





lar, to assign a reason for your repeated 
refusal to partake of anything which is 
imbued with “the spirit of the cause.” 
And it is still more painful to feel your- 
self compelled to disappoint the active 
kindness which, unaware of your scru- 
ples, has exerted itself to provide some 
delicacy for your gratification, or tasked 
ingenuity to spread before you a board, 
covered with what, to you, are forbidden 
viands. Then is the strongest tempta- 
tion to break through your resolution. 
You know that so much pains have been 
taken, solely on your account, you fear 
that your reasons will not be understood, 
or felt, and, gratified as you are by the 
motive which has induced the offering, 
you cannot bear to think of the look of 
mortification, and hurt or offended feel- 


bending to your principles, exerts itself 
to procure you a share of the good things 
of the festal board, unsullied by the crime 
for which you reject them. A half form- 
ed sigh may mingle with the wish that 
the table before you was always so spread, 
but it cannot dispel the pleasure with 
which you meet the affectionate smile of 
the eye and lip that bids you partake 
without fear of the proffered cake, and 
drink your tea, sweetened as it is, un- 
scrupulously. We have some such re- 
membrances around us now, and we know 
they will compensate for many an unpal- 
atable meal ;—try it for yourself, gentle 
reader, and prove whether the system of 
abstinence is a harsh one. 


GERTRUDE. 
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A FEMALE SCHOOL IN LIBERIA. 
From the Richmond Religious Herald. 

It affords us great pleasure to notice 
an enterprise, which we feel confident 
will commend itself to the Ladies, gen- 
erally, and which we doubt not will se- 
cure, as it merits, the enlightened and 
liberal patronage of many. The Female 
Colonization Society of Richmond and 
Manchester have taken incipient meas- 
ures to establish a Female School, in Li- 
beria. The Secretary has written to a 
lady in one of the northern States, who, 
we understand, is well qualified for the 
duties of a preceptress, and who, from a 
christian regard for the perishing, wishes 
to devote herself to this benevolent work. 
A model institution of this character, it 
is estimated, may be sustained in Africa, 
for three hundred dollars a year.—The 
Society has recently raised, by regular 
annual subscriptions from members, and 
by extra efforts, about $100. This sum 
it is believed will be considerably in- 
creased by donations from the friends of 
the cause in this city, as soon as an an- 
swer shall be received from the lady who, 
it is expected, will be the governess of 
the School. 

As we shall, probably, have occasion 
to speak of this undertaking again, we 
will now only mention two considerations 
which, we think, must commend the plan 
to all the female friends of benighted, in- 
jured Africa. 

1. The education of the females of 
that colony, is indispensable to its pros- 
perity. This truth is too plain to need 
explanation. That growing community 
cannot be intelligent, and enlightened, 
while the females are left in ignorance, 
the subjects, perhaps, of weak institu- 
tions. Such females are not fit to nur- 
ture and train up youth to be freemen, or 
to exert a salutary influence in improv- 
ing the manners and morals of Society. 

2. The American Colonization Socie- 
ty has no right or power, by its constitu- 
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tion, to appropriate its receipts to the es- 
tablishment of Schools of any kind. Its 
funds are, by the rules of the Society, 
devoted to other objects. If schools, 
then, are tobe planted in Africa, it must 
be done by donations made éxpressly for 
the purpose. And the establishment of 
a Funes School, seems to belong to the 
Ladies, and as, from custom, they seem 
to regard it as their right to take the lead 
in almost every good work, it is confi- 
dently expected that they will go forward 
in this enterprise. 











LITERARY. | 
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For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE KING-FISHER. 
A newspaper paragraph, of last summer, gives 
an account of the instance of maternal! afféction 


in a bird, which has been made the subject of 
the following lines:— 


The King-fisher sat on her hidden nest, 
Shielding her young with a downy breast; 

She had built her home where the wave went by, 
Soothing her ear with its melody; 

And the wild bright blossoms bent to dip 

In the the rushing waves their thirsty lip. 





Pleasant it was while the skies were fair, 
And perfume flung on the sunny air, 

Whiie the wind in a low sweet whisper died, 
Ere it could ruffle the flowing tide; 

And the arching skies o’er the waters threw 
The deep clear tint of their own pure blue, 


But what that is bright, on earth may last? 
Soon were the days of her sunshine past: 
On came the storm-winds muttering loud, 
Sweeping before them the thunder cloud; 
And faster, as flashed the lightning’s flame, 
Dashing to earth the sky-torrents came, 


Yet, with her cold wet wing unstirred, 

On her shaken nest sat the mother bird; 

Still, ’midst danger and death, she clung 

With faithful love to her lifeless young, 

Till high around her hath risen the tide, 

And with her pinion stretched o’er them she died. 


Oh! if affection like this hath part 

In the warm depths of a wood-bird’s heart— 
That e’en to die, is a better fate 

Than to leave her dear ones desolate;— 
What is the love of a mother’s breast, 

With the seal of a deathless nature prest? 


Yet there are men who will rudely tear 
The dearest chords that are cherished there; 
Wrench from its mother’s frantic hold, 
Her weeping babes, to be pawn’d for gold; 
And scourge her amidst that living death 
If she dares but give her woe to breath! 


Know ye the land where such deeds are done, 

In the broad light of the blessed sun? 

Where the spoiler bursts, with savage hand, 

The holy links of the household band; 

And the ties of natural love are cast, 

With a daring hand to the idle blast? 
CONSTANCE. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE SLAVE TRADER. 


‘‘A christian broker in the trade of blood— 

He buys, he sells, he steals, he kills for gold.” 

There is no character which, to our 
view, presents such a mass of total and 
unmingled depravity as that of the slave 
trader;—the habitual and mercenary dea- 
ler in the bones and sinews of his fel- 
low-beings. All the qualities that we 
most hate, and that are usually divided 
in single portions through a whole com- 
munity, seem in him alone to have met 
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in an undivided band. The fierce ban- 
dit exhibits in his reckless career a spirit 
of determined daring, not ‘unfrequently 
mingled with flashes of wayward gen- 
erosity; and even the skulking midnight 
assassin needs a species of dogged cour- 
age to support him in his dangerous 
course of guilt. But the sanctioned pi- 
rate of the law, the licensed pedlar in 
blood and agony, stands secure and pro- 
tected in his hazardless villainy, and em- 
ploys the safer art of transmuting into 


seek no redress, who can offer no de- 
fence against hiscruelty. We detest the 
avaricious wretch who can wring the 
last cent from the hand of sickness and 
poverty, and chuckle as he adds to his 
heaped up store, the narrow pittance of 
the widow and the orphan. Yet when 
he dragged down into poverty and dis- 
tress, those whom he might have made 
blessed and happy, he left them at least 





Too much to press upon your ear an oft repeat- 
ed theme; 


The — of the negro’s wrongsis heavy at my 
eart, 
And can I choose but wish from you a sympa+ 
thizing part? 


I turn to you to share my joy,—to soothe me in 
my grief— 

In wayward sadness, from your smiles, I seek a 
sweei relief; 

And shall I keep this burning wish to see the 
slave set free, 

Locked darkly in my secret heart, unshared and 
silently? 


I cannot know that all the chords, which give 
their magic tone 

Like Memnon’s harp, in music out, ‘neath sun- 
shine smiles alone, 

Are torn by savage hands away from woman’s 
bleeding breast, 5 

And with their sweetness on my soul, my feel- 
ings keep represt! 


If I had beena friendless thing,—if I had never 
known, 

How swell the fountains of the heart beneath 
affection’s tone, 

I might have, careless, seen theleaf torn rudely 





together. If he tore away the last pal- 
try coin from his starving debtor, he did 
not, at least, lacerate his back with stripes 
in answer to his appeals for mercy. But 
the slave-dealer—he demanded the pay- 
ment of no debt—he tore away no gold 
from the hand of his victim. 
heart which he made his prey—and ri- 
fled it of all love, all hope, all the bright- 
ness of life. When the wretched father 
of a family knelt before him, beseeching 
mercy and compassion, he did not coldly 
bid them go labour for their support; but 
he wrenched them away from him forev- 
er. When the agonized mother wept be- 
fore him,and he cast her prayer to the idle 
winds, it was not to petition that he 
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from its stem— 


But clinging as I do to you,—can I but feel for 
them? 


I could not brook to list the sad sweet music of 
a bird, 

Though it were sweeter melody than ever ear 
had heard, 


It was the If cruel hands had quenched its light, that in the 


plaintive a 
It might the breathing memory of other days 
prolong. 


And canI give my lip to taste the life-bought 
luxuries wrung 

From those on whom a darker night of anguish 
has been flung— 

Or silently and selfishly enjoy my better lot, 

While those, whom God hath bade me love, are 
wretched and forgot? 








would leave wherewith to provide bread 
for her children, but that he would leave 
her only one, of all her infants, upon 
which to pour out the affections of her 
bereaved bosom. And what is the pas- 
sion that urges him on in his career of 
inhumanity and crime? Avarice! mean, 
heartless, soul-destroying avarice! The 
same thirst of gold that roots every finer 
feeling from the bosom of the grasping 
miser—that steels the heart of the felon 
murderer—and prompts the abandoned 
“wrecker”? to secure his spoil by plung- 
ing the knife into the heart of the ship- 
wrecked mariner. Eva. 





For the, Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
TO THOSE I LOVE. 


Oh turn ye not displeased away, though 1 should 
sometimes seem 


Oh no! So blame me not, sweet friends, though. 
I should sometimes seem 

Too much to press upon your ear an oft-repeat- 
ed theme ! 

The story of the negro’s wrongs hath won me 
from my rest, 

And I must strive to wake for him an interest 
in your breast ! MARGARET. 


SELECTIONS. 














FREE LABOUR IN TRINIDAD. 

“In the year 1814, a large British 
squadron, having on board a powerful 
land foree, made a descent on different 
parts of the coast of the southern United 
States. During these expeditions, some 
hundreds of the American slaves joined 
the British standard by invitation. 
the campaign was over, a difficulty oe- 
curred about disposing of these. It was 
at length determined to fix them in Trini- 
dad, as free labourers. But an objec- 
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tion was started by the planters against 
receiving them. They were sure that | 
no free negro would ever work for hire, 
and that therefore they would support| 
themselves by plunder. Sir Ralph Wood- 
ford, the governor, however, resisted these | 
ah gar He received them into the 
sland, and settled them where le sup- 
posed the experiment would be most 
safely made, The result has shewn his 
discernment. These men are now earn- 








ing their own livelihood, and with so 
much industry and good conduct, that 
the calumnies originally spread against 
them have entirely died away. Their 
number in 1816, when they were set- 
tled, was ‘774, men, women, and chil- 
dren. The official return of the number 
of these settlers at the close of 1824, was 
932, being an increase, in eight years, of 
149, at the rate of about 24 per cent. per 
annum; while the slaves in the same 
island have been decreasing at the rate of 
2% per cent. per annum. Mr. Mitchell, 
the superintendant of these free Negroes, 
himself a sugar planter, who had resided 
in Trinidad for 27 years, says, he knows 
of no instance of a manumitted slave not 
being able to maintain himself. Their 
easy circumstances rendering them inde- 
pendent, though they are ready to work 
for hire on sugar estates from sun-rise to 
sun-set, yet they will not submit to the 
toil of the slave, who in many instances, 
is forced to work 18 hours out of the 24. 
The manumitted slaves, who do not cul- 
tivate their own ground, generally work 
as journeymen tradesmen. They are 
generally observant of the marriage tie. 
The women are careful of their children, 
and feed and clothe them well; and they 
attend to their domestic concerns. The 
free settlers enjoy the rest of Sunday, 
and never work in their grounds; they 
generally hear a lecture from one of their 
preachers; and pass the rest of the day 
quietly. 

“In the island of Trinidad, there are 
upwards of 15,000 free people of colour. 
There is not a single pauper amongst 
them. They. live independently and 
comfortably, and nearly half of the pro- 

erty of the island is said to be in their 

ands. Itis admitted by all, that they 
are highly respectable in character, and 
are rapidly advancing in knowledge and 
refinement.” 

It is stated in a recent communication 
from Trinidad, “that the most work is 
doné by free blacks and people from the 





ae | 
main, at a much cheaper rate than by 
slaves, and as these are generally em- 
ployed by the foreigners, this accounts 
for their succeeding better than our 
countrymen, who are principally from 
the old islands, and are unaccustomed to 
any other management than that of slaves; 
however, they are coming into it fast; 
and itis the general opinion, that if no 
importation is allowed, the slaves will 
soon give way to a free population.” 








EXTRACTS OF A LETTER 


From the Presbytery of Chilicothe to the 
Churches under their care. 
Dear Breturen: 

As those who must shortly give an ac- 
count, we consider it our duty to address 
you, in regard to the following resolution, 
which, after mature deliberation, was pass- 
ed unanimously at our meeting in Sep- 
tember last— viz : 

“ Resolved, That buying or selling, or 
holding a slave, for the sake of gain, isa 
heinous sin and scandal, and requires the 
cognizance of the jucicatories of the 
church.” To one, who has but little ac- 
quaintance without our region, it would 
be natural to ask, what have the churches 
in Ohio to do with slavery? The as- 
sumption is, that in our land of freedom, 
there are noslave-holders. Yet, scarcely 
4 year passes without application for pri- 
vileges in the churches of Ohio, by per 
sons more or less involved in this sin. It 
is possible, that within our own bounds, 
there may be professors of religion living 
on farms which were bought with the 
price of human flesh and blood ; and that 
there are others who derive a yearly re- 
venue, from the hire of slaves left behind 
them in other States, in the hands of un- 
principled men, who care neither for 
their souls nor their bodies, provided 
they obtain from their labours the worth 
of their hire. It is also well known, that 
unthinking personsare almost daily tempt- 
ed by advertisements of large rewards, to 
seize, and restore slaves, who are escap- 
ing from bondage ; notwithstanding the 
command, (Deut. 23. 15, 16.) in that law 
to which slave-holders themselves, some 
times appeal: “ Thou shalt not deliver 
unto his Master, the servant which is es 
caped from his Master unto thee ; he shall 
dwell with thee, even among you, in that 
place which he shall choose, in one of the 
gates, where it liketh him best; thou 
shalt not oppress him.” It may be, there 
are among you, brethren, some who are 
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guilty in these matters, and yet impeni- 
tent. If so, the sin of slave-holding is 
not only the sin of our land, and of our 
church ; but it is our sin. We wish to 
eal] your attention to three points embra- 
ced in the resolution. Wesay— 

I. That buying or selling, or holding 
aslave, for the sake of gain, is a heinous 
sin. We say nothing about cases of in- 
voluntary and unavoidable slave-holding, 
if such do exist. We speak exclusively 
of that which, whatever else may be pre- 
tended, is, in fact, the offspring of covet- 
ousness, or the love of gain. We consi- 
der it unnecessary to prove that it is asin 
to rob a fellow man of that liberty, which 
men generally profess to hold dearer than 
life. On this subject, there is no diver- 
sity of sentiment among us. We hold it 
as a self-evident truth, “ that all men, by 
nature are, and of right ought to be, free.” 
No one with whom we have intercourse 
either in the church, or out of it, is wil- 
ling to be ranked with the enemies of 
universal liberty. Even the lordly owner 
of a hundred slaves, will tell you, that he 
“hates the principle” of slavery. Much 
as he delights in the practice of trading 
in the bodies and souls of men, and de- 
priving them of their freedom ; he hates 
the principle. 

It is lamentable too, that those profes- 
sors of religion who are most deeply im- 
mersed in the guilt of this sin, are often 
heard declaring, that they are conscien- 
tiously opposed to the “ principle,” and 
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God’s law. It requires but a limited ac-- 


quaintance with the world around us, to 
perceive that it is the example of christian 
slave-holders, which keeps the slave-hold- 
ing worldin countenance. They are com- 
pelled to draw the inference, that either 
io trample on the rights of our neighbours, 
is consistent with the religion and exam- 
ple of Jesus, or that those professors who 
are doing so, ave inconsistent with their 
profession, and they will sometimes draw 
one of these conclusions, and sometimes 
the other, just as they may find it conve- 
nient to quiet their own consciences, or 
give vent to their enmity against the cross 
of Christ. We say therefore, that, 


IfI. This heinous sin and scandal re- 
quires the cognizance of the judicatories 
of echurch. We mean, that Ministers 
and church judicatories ought to deal with 
t .is, as with any other sins and scandals— 
by preaching and other means of instruc- 
tio. or by the exercise of discipline; or 
whatever means the Saviour has given us, 
for the purpose, they are bound to bring 
the guilty to repentance, or exclude them 
from the communion of the church. That 
the church ought thus to take cognizance 
of every thing which is heinously sinful 

and scandalous, is an axiom in Theology, 
which no well informed christian pretends 
to deny. But still there are objections : 
for there are those who will claim the pri- 
vilege of lording it over the rights of their 
fellow men. ‘To be able to live in sin 








they are loud in their lamentations, that 
such an evil should prevail among us. 
But brethren, do you weigh the import of 
your own acknowledgment, that slave- 
holding isa sin? Do you realise that it 
is nothing more nor less than an acknow- 
ledgment that it is a transgression of 
God’s holy law; that it exposes to the 
wrath of a sin avenging God, and that 
there is no forgiveness of it, but through 
the atoning blood of the Saviour? It 
would be an alleviating circumstance, if 
we could believe that the slave-holder 
jeopardised no man’s soul but his own. 
But it is otherwise. 


His sin is, 


because they love it, and because they 
| think at profitable, and yet to have nothing 
|| with which to sooth the conscience, and 
quiet their fears, appears to be exclusive- 
ly, the attainment of Devils. There is 
one plea which we feel ourselves bound 
to answer, or be silent on this subject. 
We are told that slavery existed in the 
days of the Apostles—slavery oi a very 
frightful kind—the Master had power over 
the life of the slave, and the Apostles 
| prudently said nothing about it. That 
this sin did prevail extensively in the 
world, in their days, we believe. If we 
had no evidence of this in history, we 
should consider it probable, that men who 
under the influence of pagan despots were 











II. A scandal in the scriptural sense of || UP in arms of rebellion against the Al- 


the word; it is a stumbling block to 
others. If by things harmless in them- 


mighty, would of course be trampling 
on each other’s rights. Men who hate 


selves, such as eating meat offered to their Maker, cannot love one another: 


Idols, a christian might become chargea- 
ble with the blood of souls; much more 


but, 
slavery, or, 


that the Apostles said nothing about 
that it was tolerated in the 


may be cause others to stumble, by that || Church, is most untrue ; and we feel our- 


which is, in itself, a transgression of selves bound to show that it is false. 


We 
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cannot but remark, however, that it is 
painful to hear professed followers of 
Jesus, claiming kindred in their practice, 
with men, some of whom, were worship- 
pers of Devils; and alleging a supposed 
silence of the Apostles, as a plea for liv- 
ing in that, which they themselves ac- 
knowledge to be asin. It is this plea of 
supposed Apostolic example, and silence, 
which has, for ages, kept the consciences 
of slave-holders quiet; and sealed the 
lips of many Ministers on the subject, 
and in many parts of christendom, has 
riveted the chains of the poor African. In 
our remarks on this subject, let it be dis- 
tinctly kept in view, we have not a word 
to say to Atheists, who deny the existence 
of any law of God, which forbids a man 
to deprive his neighbor of his rights ; nor 
to reprobates, who deny that to trample 
on that law, is sin; nor to any man who 
refuses to be regulated by the Bible. 
Our concern is exclusively with those 
christians who acknowledge that slave- 
holding isa sin; but maintain, that owing 
‘o some peculiarity of circumstances, 
we should say, nothing. 
BLACE LIST 
INTERNAL SLAVE TRADE. 


Hear the wretched victims wailing— 
Hear the clanking of their chains— 
See the Hell-Ship swiftly sailing ! 
Cursed be her wicked gains! 
The following is an extract of a letter to the 
editor of the Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion, dated, Alexandria, Dec. 22d, 1830: 




















*¢ The Brig Comet, Capt. Staples, (I believe,) | 


of New York, sailed from this place on the 18th 
instant, with one hundred and seventy slaves 
on board, shipped by one House :—and the Brig 
United States is expected to sail in a few days, 
with more. Besides these, the Steamboat, near- 
ly every week, carries a greater or less quantity 
to be shipped at Norfolk.” 


In the Genius of Universal Emancipation, for 
last month, an extract from Lander’s account 
of Clapperton’s Expedition was inserted, giving 
a heart-piercing description of the sale, &c. of 
a negro girl. But what are we to think of our- 
selves, or what will others think of us, when 
it is considered that we. tolerate the same sys- 
tem that gives rise to such horrible practices on 
the coast of Africa. This we positively co; for 
here, in these United States—these ‘“ Free 
States !”"—scenes quite as affecting, and of a sim- 
iar character, frequently occur. 
children are torn from their parents, by the 
same crue) arts, and the same kind of hardened, 
soulless monsters. Here fathers have often sold 
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their own children, their ossified hearts possess- 
ing as little of the feeling of humanity as the 
most brutal barbarian upon earth !! Is this a 
“ libel” upon my countrymen ?—It is THE 
TRUTH !!!—0O tempora, O mores ! 

The same letter, from which the foregoing 
extract is taken, gives an account of a daring 
attempt at kidnapping, as follows—The name 
of the villians are suppressed, as they are in the 
hands of the Law— 


‘‘An alarming attempt at kidnapping occur- 
red here, a few days since, an account of which 
IT perceive has not been noticed in the newspa- 
pers, probably for fear they might lose the ad- 
vertising of ‘a few likely young Negroes,” &e. 
The circumstances, as far as I have been able 
to learn, are these : 

A Captain, whose name I have not heard, 
came to this market with slaves, having on 
board a free boy of colour. A man by the name 
of —- either bought or helped to unload 
the schooner. After he had finished, he propos- 
ed to the boy to go with him, with an empty 
jug, to purchase’ some Whiskey, with which to 
treat the Captain. The boy complied, and fol- 
lowed him up town, as far as Franklin and 
Armfield’s, to whom he offered to sell him for 
$400, affirming that he was born a slave. They 
inquired if he was the owner. He said no, but 
repeated that the boy wasa slave. They asked 
the owner’s name, which was refused. They 
then asked his name; this he also refused. They 
then sent for an officer, who took him imméefli- 
diately before the Mayor for examination ; and 
as Messrs. F. & A. were determined not to be 
imposed upon, they employed a Lawyer to prose- 
cute him. He is now in jail, asis also the Cap- 
tain, to await their trial.” 








AN AWFUL PROSPECT ! 

The two following paragraphs, from Southern 
Papers, are momentous. But the only measures 
that we hear of being proposed, to obviate dan- 
ger, are of a piece with those projected by the 
late tyrannical Ministers of the British and 
French Governments—TuHey CONTINUE TO IN- 
CREASE THE CAUSE OF ALARM, INSTEAD OF RE- 
movine iT '! Do we need any better evidence 
that the pretensions of many of our high-pro- 
fessing ‘‘ Republicans” are hollow, and that 
more political reformation is absolutely requi- 
site ? 








Domestic Slavery !!—The New Orleans “ Ar- 
gus,”’ of the 15th of November, states, that the 
brig Ajax, Bentall, had arrived there, from Nor- 
folk, “* With a full cargo of Slaves !” 


Insurrection of Blacks.—On the 22d of Octo- 
ber, a citizen of Plaquemine, (Louisiana) re- 
ceived some information relative to a contem- 
oie insurrection of the negro slaves. On the 
ollowing day one or two companies of militia 
were ordered out, and succeeded in arresting 
several slaves—four of whom, on being impri- 
soned and examined separately, testified that 
there were upwards of 100 negroes concerned 
in the plot, several of whom were free. The 
ringleaders were to be punished. 


